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century, there were symptoms of decline, aggra-
vated by a chronic war between the professors
and the Council of the city; probably, too, by
the ecclesiastical war in Scotland which preceded
and followed the convulsion of 1843. The influx
of students, which was about two thousand annu-
ally in the first quarter of the century, had fallen
in the second quarter to little more than half
this number.

Yet in the end the Disruption of the Church of
Scotland served Edinburgh and the other Scottish
universities well. The prospect of "a great
Free University," supported by the claim of
a large portion of the Scottish people now
outside the Established Church, as well as the
intellectual value of an open field from which
to choose professors, produced the Act of Parlia-
ment which in 1853 relaxed the tests that had
hitherto bound the chairs to the Established
Church, and opened them to the intellect
of the world. Popular interest in the uni-
versities accordingly revived; there was an or-
ganised movement for reform, in which James
Lorimer was a leader; and the memorable Act
of 1858, which made Lord Advocate Inglis the
greatest benefactor of the Town's College since
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